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glare of the atmospnere shone over the day light. I v»as 
sensible of a slight faintness, and my wife looked pale. 
The heat had produced such a flush m the child's face, 
that when she turned towards either of us, our grief and 
perplexity were greatly increased. Ten niiiesj you know, 
arc soon gone over, on swift horses ; hut, notwithstanding 
this, when we reached the borders of the lake, covered 
with sweat and quite exhausted, our hearts failed us. The 
heat of the smoke was insufferable, and sheets of blazing 
fire flew over us in a manner beyond belief. We reached 
the shores, however, coasted the lake for a while, and got 
round to the lee side. There we gave up our horses, 
which we never saw again. Down among the rushes we 
plunged by the edge of the water, and laid ourselves flat, 
to wait the chance of escaping from being burnt or de- 
voured. The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the 
coolness. 

" 'On went the fire, rushing and crashing through the 
woods. Such a sight may we never seel The heavens 
themselves, I thought, were frightened, for all above us 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds of smoke, rolling and 
sweeping away. Our bodies were cool enough, but our 
heads were scorching, and the child, who now seemed to 
understand the matter, cried so as nearly to break our 
hearts. 

" ' The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many 
wild beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and 
others swam across to our side and stood still. Although 
faint and weary, I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we 
all tasted its flesh. The night passed I cannot tell you 
how. Smouldering fires covered the ground, and the 
trees stood like pillars of fire, or fell across each other. 
The stifling and sickening smoke still rushed over us, and 
the burnt cinders and ashes fell thick about us. How we 
got through that night I really cannot tell, for about some 
of it I remember nothing. * * « 

" * Towards morning, although the heat did not abate, 
the smoke became less, and blasts of fresh air sometimes 
made their way to us. When morning came, all was 
calm, but a dismal smoke still filled the air, and the smell 
seemed worse than ever. We were now cooled enough, 
and shivered as if in an ague fit; we removed from the 
water, and went up to a burning log, where we warmed 
ourselves. What was to become of us I did not know. 
My wife hugged the child to her breast, and wept bitterly ; 
but God had preserved us through the worst of the dan- 
ger, and the flames had gone past, so I thought it would 
be both ungrateful to Him and unmanly to despair now. 
Hunger once more pressed upon us, but this was easily 
remedied. Several deer were still standing in the water, 
up to the head, and I shot one of them. Some of its flesh 
was foon roasted ; and, after eating it, we felt wonderfully 
strengthened. 

*' By this time the blaze of the fire was beyond our 
sight, although the ground was still burning in many 
places, and it was dangerous to go among the burnt trees. 
After resting awhile, and trimming ourselves, we prepared 
to commence our march. Taking up the child, I led the 
way over the hot ground and rocks; and, after two weary 
days and nights, during which we shifted in the best 
manner we could, we at last' reached the * hard woods,' 
which had been free of the fire. Soon after we came to 
a house, where we were kindly treated for a while. Since 
then, Sir, X have worked hard and constantly as a lum- 
berer; but thanks be to God, here we are safe, sound, and 
happy.' " 



EMMA. 

JE 'en as the ray that decks the lucid tear, 

Which, in the summer's morn, bedews each tree; 
My little girl — as sweet, as mild, as dear— 

The smiles of innocence we owe to thee : 
M ay they adorn thee when thy childhood's past— 

T hy loving parents pride and hope, to see, 
A nd that thos6 smiles we gaze on then may last, 

Are all, sweet little one, w yak fox thee. 

Tambouhgi. 



THE TWO MARRIAGES. 

He had wooed her in the spring time, when both of them were 

young, 
With love's first passion in his heart, its ardour on his tongue ; 
He had won her, they were wedded, when the beautiful and 

bright, 
In summer morning's sunshine, were bursting into light; 
When music waked around them, and spoke in every tone, 
He clasp'd her to his bosom — his beautiful, his own? ! 

The crimson rose was blushing through her sparkling g-ms of 

dew, 
And the treasures of her odour came on every air that blew ; 
The deep deep azure o'er them as stainless was and bright 
As their own young spirits, kindling in love'a ecstatic light ,' 
And thus, ere sorrow shadow'd o'er their sunny morn of life, 
And when every pulse was glowing, he had ta v en her for his 

wife. 

Oh the summer waves of pleasure how rapidly they glide, 
While it seems the fullest flowing, 'tis the swiftest ehhiugtide ; 
For rapture was not meant for earth, and joy it may not last — 
One tranced moment round the soul their glory they may cast ; 
Yet, oh, 'tis but a moment, in a world so false and vain, 
Where the links the soonest iiven are the brightest in the 

chain. 
******** 
The funeral knell hath lounded, and the shroud is round her 

cast ; 
He hath looked upon that heavenly face, the last time, aye, tho 

last. 
Oh for the sickening anguish that comes when all is o'er, 
When the sunlight that had blessed and warmed is gone for 

evermore. 

His heart and home are desolate ; his path is now alone 

Mid scenes where memory broodeth o'er her and and silent 

throne : 
And, oh, though sweet the odours that come back from vanished 

years, 
The loveliest, they are but distilled from withered flowers by 

tears': 
His soul within him drooping, he sought the crowded hall, 
And wandered, like a spectre, through the garish midnight ball ; 
Bright glances flashed around him, and lovely forms were there, 
Whose fairy footstep's falling, seem'd as noiseless as the air ; 
But he turned them from their smiling 1 , for his heart could not 

reply 
To mirth, it could but echo back the lone and siifled sigh. 

He stood within the casement — the moon wa> dim and ) eoJ<i, 
As slowly through the murky clouds in solitude sh'e rolled ; 
When softly o'er his saddened ear a voice of music stole, 
And breathed along each sorrowing chord within the mourner's 

soul. 
He turned, and,lo, a gentle form, with brow nnd cheek so pale, 
They reflected back untintedthe snowy moonlight's veil; 
Her moistened eyes are gleaming with a soft and tender ray, 
While she seeks to win his spirit from its heavy thoughts away. 
Oh! the heart of man is changeful, he hath turned him to the 

maid ; 
And the power of beauty's magic o'er his soulagain hath played, 
Again he bends him at her shrine, again he breathes the vow ; 
But oh, how coldly spoken, how uneloquently now. 
He hath wooed her, they wetc wedded, when the year was near 

its close. 
And the last pale leaf was scattered of the autumn's lingering 

Tose ; 
When the fitful breeze came sighing, and thefoteit leaves we're 

sere, 
And nature seemed as mourning o'er the beau tcoussunj trier's bier. 
He kneels before the altar— hath his heart responded mie?_ 
Doth memory call no vision up to haunt the bridegroom^ view ? 
The vows that he had spoken, can he plight them there once 

more 
With all the truth and ardour that he flighted them oeffcre ? 

Oh, no, that mnynot, cannot be; such 'thought' j^^|, vain, 
To that which first inspired his voico-di* '.Me I* SPf a, name. 
'Tis true her Young heart's fondness was devoted ah to hnu. 
But the altar where that heart was laid its.fe vas wasted, dim. 
He might bid her at the board and hearth tMvacant place to fill, 
But a lingering longing in the /^rfw'iU speak it vacant still: 
Though her voice be sweetly tuneful, it will nbrate on a string 
That ever echoes mournfully, " 'twas thus she used to smg, 
'Twas thus the first enchantment round my youthful heart wa» 
thrown, 
j And, sye, that charm remaineth first,- clearest, best, alone. 
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Oh, yes, the love that's lighted in the morning of our years, 
Ere the bosom hath been tainted by the world's cares and fears; 
When the gush of youthful feeling is as pure as it is warm 
From the soul's deep sunlit fountains, ere they're ruffled by a 

storm, 
Though dimmed be all its lustre, it will linger to the last, 
As the summer warmth pervades the night, though the sun- 
beams be past. M. M'D- tt. 
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MA GLASS CHURCH, COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 



A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 
In 1751, the following affair happened at Bedlam. Se- 
veral patients* who were suffered to walk about the 
house, being in the kitchen one morning when the doctor 
was there, complained to him of the badness of their 
broth; and said that they were determined not to suffer it 
any longer, for, as the cook was absent, they would rectify 
it themselves; and immediately seized him, and were 
going to put him into the boiling copper. The doctor 
told them, with great presence of mind, that his clothes 
would spoil the broth, and desired leave to strip ; which 
was granted, and he was accordingly reduced to his 
breeches and shirt, when some person knocked at the 
door, which the madmen had fastened. The doctor called 
out, that no one could be admitted, as he was undressing 
to get into the copper to be made broth of. The person 
outside immediately comprehended the doctors situation, 
and roared out — fire, fire ; at which the patients were so 
terrified that they opened the door, and ran up stairs, by 
which means the doctor escaped. 




GREAT WINDOW, ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 




About six mile* south of the to\*n of Wexford, stands 
the very interesting ruin of the church of Maglass, com- 
monly called the abbey, situated in the barony of Forth ; 
it was divided into a nave and chancel by a large Saxon 
arch, which has fallen during the la^t year : in the eastern 
gable there are two arches for the beds ; ami where the 
altar formerly stood is a large circular niche, evidently 
intended for the figure of a saint or a crucifix ; it is the 
only one of the kind I have met with in this county. The 
church appears to have been erected towards the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. It 
stands on the sumirdt of one of the old Danish mound:;, 
on the side of the road leading from Wexford to the vil- 
lage of Kilmore. In this churchyard is interred the head- 
less remains of the unfortunate Bagnal Harvey, who was 
executed on the bridge of Wexford in the year 1798. 

It is a rectory and vicarage divided, but without any 
church at present in the parish. 

A singular instance of local attachment was for many 
years witnessed by the villagers resident near the church • 
an old goat took up his abode on the platform under the 
belfrey, of which neither the severity of the weather or 
the annoyance of the village urchin, could make him give 
up the possession, until death at length brought the reve- 
rend tenant to the same abode as the proud abbot who 
paced through the venerable arches of this once beautiful 
building. 

The ruin stands on the estate of John Grogan Morgan, 
Esq., one of those resident landlords who make this county 
the most improved in Ireland. C. H. W. 




(F«r description see preceding page,;* 









DOORWAY OF MAWjASS CHURCH. 



